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OPPORTUNITY. 


By Walter Malone. 





They do me wrong who say I come no 
more 


When once I knock and fail to find 
you in; 
For every day I stand outside your 
door, 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight 
and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed 


away. 
Weep not for golden ages on the 
wane! 
Each night I burn the records of the 
day; 


At sunset every soul is born again. 
like a boy at splendors that 
have sped, 
To vanished grief be 
deaf and dumb; 

My judgments seal the dead past with 
its dead, 
never 

come. 


Laugh 


blind and 


But bind a moment yet to 


Though deep in mire, wring not your 
hands and weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say, “I 


can!” 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so 
deep 
But he might rise and be again a 
man. 
Dost thou behoid thy lost youth, all 
aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribu- 
tion’s blow? 
Then turn from blotted archives of 


the past, 
And find the future’s pages white 
as snow. 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee 
from thy spell; 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be 


forgiven; 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee 
from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet 
to heaven, 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The bill to give the women of Illi- 
municipal suffrage received a 
majority vote in the Senate, 25 ayes 
to 17 nays, but lacked one vote of 
having a majority of the whole Sen- 
ate, which was needed to carry it. 


nois 


The Illinois Mothers’ Congress, at 
its annual meeting last week, passed 
a resolution in favor of votes for 
women. 


Mrs. E. D. Bacon, State president 
‘or Connecticut, told at the annual 
meeting of the New England W. S. A. 
of two novel devices hit upon by Con- 
necticut suffragists for propaganda 
work. The Hartford Equal Rights 
Club wanted to put up the suffrage 
posters on election day, but could find 
no place for them, all the space on 
the billboards having been engaged by 
the political parties. They therefore 
hired a “sandwich man” to array him- 
self in two of the posters and to visit 
every polling place in the city, stand- 
ing a certain length of time at each. 
Thus the voters in every part of Hart- 
ford saw in large letters the words: 
“Women vote in Wyoming, Colorado, 


Utah and Idaho. Why not in Connect- 
icut?” The Meriden Club paid to 
have the poster displayed on the cur- 
tain of the leading theatre, at the 
first performance of a popular play 
which almost everybody turned out to 
see. 


Miss Helen Bates said she believed 
Dr. Jennie Fuller of Maine was the 
first woman to display a suffrage pos- 
ter. She fastened it to the end of a 
stick, and stood at the polling place 
herself, holding it up. She had lain 
awake all the night before, dreading 
it; but she was pleasantly surprised to 
find how many of the voters expressed 
their sympathy when she spoke to 
them about votes for women as they 
passed. Mrs. J. S. French said that 
suffrage posters had been put up in 
Rhode Island in 1891, 1892 and 1894. 


The business meeting of the New 
England W. S. A. last Wednesday 
morning got so interested in discuss- 
ing “suffragette’ methods and how far 
they can wisely be applied in this 
country, that it did not break up un- 
til 1.30 P. M., when the janitor had 
to ask the women to adjourn, so that 
he might set the room in order for a 
meeting to be held in the afternoon 
by another society. It was quite un- 
precedented for the suffragists to for- 
get their dinners so long. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that it would 
not be useful in America to smash 
windows or interrupt public speakers, 
but that most of the other methods of 
propaganda work invented by our sis- 
ters in England could be well em- 
ployed here. As a result of this meet- 
ing, there may be an_ out-cropping 
over New England of suffrage flags, 
suffrage stores, suffrage kites, suf- 
frage maps, suffrage sandwich-men, 
suffrage vans, suffrage tents at county 
fairs, and suffrage space taken by the 
year in daily and weekly papers. 





“Mr. Dooley on Woman Suffrage” Is 
the leading feature of the American 
Magazine for June. 





MRS. HOWE AS A SINGER. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in her youth 
was an exquisite singer. Her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, writes of 
her, in ““‘When I Was Your Age”: 

Our mother’s story should be sung 
rather than said, so much has music 
to do with it. My earliest recollection 
of my mother is of her standing by the 
piano in the’ great dining-room, 
dressed in black velvet, with her beau- 
tiful neck and arms bare, and singing 


to us. Her voice was a very rare and 
perfect one, we have since learned; 
we knew then only that we did not 


care to hear any one else sing when we 
might hear her. The time for sing- 
ing was at twilight, when the dancing 
(among the children) was over, and we 


gathered breathless and exhausted 
about the piano for the last and 
greatest treat. Then the _ beautiful 


voice would break out, and flood the 
room with melody, and fill our childish 
hearts with almost painful rapture. 
Our mother knew all the songs in the 
world,—that was our firm belief. Cer- 
tainly we never found an end to her 
repertory. 

There were German student songs, 
which she had learned from _ her 
brother when he came back from Hei- 
delberg.—merry, jovial ditties, with 
choruses of “Juvevallera!’ and “Za 
hi! Za he! Za ho-o-o-o-oh!” in which 
we joined with boundless enthusiasm. 
There were gay little French songs, all 
ripple and sparkle and trill; and soft, 
melting Italian serenades and barca- 
roles, which we thought must be like 
the notes of the nightingale. And 
when we called to have our favorites 
repeated again and again, she would 
sing them over and over with never- 
failing patience; and not one of us ever 
guessed, as we listened with all our 
souls, that the cunning mother was 
giving us a French lesson, or a German 
or Italian lesson, as the case might be, 
and that what was learned in that way 
would never be forgotten all our lives 
long. 

Besides the foreign songs, there were 
many songs of our mother’s own mak- 
ing, which we were never weary of 
hearing. Sometimes she composed a 
melody for some old ballad, but more 
often the words and music both were 
hers. Where were such nonsense- 
songs as hers? 

Our mother’s ear for music was ex- 
quisitely fine,—so fine that when she 
was in her own room, and a child 


practising below-stairs played a false 





note, she would open her door and cry, 








[Begs db“ Mahal 











“B flat, dear! not B natural!” This 
being so, it was grievous to her when 
one day, during her precious study 
hour, Harry came and chanted outside 
her door: 

“Hong-kong! hong-kong! hong-kong!”’ 
“Harry!” she cried, “do stop that 
dreadful noise!’ But when the little 
lad showed a piteous face, and said re- 
proachfully, “Why, Mamma, I was 
singing to you!”’ who so ready as our 
mother to listen to the funny song and 
thank the child for it? 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Diocesan Council of the Epis- 
copal Church in South Carolina, by a 
clerical vote of 14 to 7 and a lay vote 
of 17 to 12, has given suffrage in con- 
gregational meetings to women in 
parishes the by-laws of which do not 
otherwise prescribe. In other words, 
the matter is made optional with the 


parishes. The Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph says: 
“It is an eminently proper amend- 


ment to the canons of the diocese, in 
the fact that it extends the principle 
of self-government within reasonable 
lines, and also in its direct recog- 
nition of the great part the women 
take in the support of the church and 
the carrying on of its work. If, as is 
frequently claimed, the women do 
most of the church work and raise 
most of the money and do nearly all 
of the church-going, then surely they 
are entitled to the suffrage in the con- 
gregational meetings. We are _ in- 
formed that in the Diocese of Georgia 
(now the Diocese of Atlanta), female 
communicants of the church were for 
years permitted by the canons to vote 
for wardens and vestrymen.” 


Goodwin received the 
of Divinity from 
Seminary in 


Miss Edna 
degree of Bachelor 
the Union Theological 
New York, last week. 





Toor old half-demented Phebe 
Cousins ceased to believe in woman 
suffrage nearly 20 years ago. Yet three 
times within the last few years her 
change of views has been sent out by 
the Associated Press and published 
with “scare heads” in the papers, as 
fresh and important news. This looks 
as if genuine anti-suffrage news must 
be pretty scarce. 

Marsh’s Magazine has come out 
strongly for woman suffrage, and in- 
vites correspondence on the subject. 
Send five cents in stamps to Marsh’s 
Magazine, Boston, Mass., for a sam- 
ple copy. You will get much more 
than your money’s worth. 

Some of the New York papers are 
scoffting because at an open-air meet- 
ing in the street the collection taken 
up for suffrage was only $1.84. On 
the other hand, a collection of $4000 
was taken up the other day at a single 
suffrage meeting in England—the one 
given by Mrs. Pankhurst’s society to 





the international delegates. 


MRS, E. P. COLLINS. 








IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS. E. P. COLLINS. 





Mrs. Emily Parmely Collins, one of 
the pioneer workers for woman suf- 
frage, died on April 29 at the home of 
her granddaughter, Mrs. Florence 
Peltier Pope, in Atlantic, Mass. Mrs. 
Collins organized in 1848 the first local 
Woman Suffrage Association in the 
United States, and she also sent in the 
first suffrage petition. 

Mrs. Collins “Was a pioneer 
gist of the noblest type. 
cretia Mott, Mrs. Frances D. Gage, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas, and so many other 
early advocates of equal rights, who 
are popularly supposed to have 
erratic and unbalanced oddities, 
was distinguished for her remark- 
able good sense, and her amiability of 
spirit; a loving and faithful wife, a 
tender and mother, a_ helpful 
and inspiring friend, a wise and pub- 
lic-spirited citizen; admirable in every 
relation of life. She was almost idol- 
ized by her own family, and was en- 
thusiastically loved and admired by 
her neighbors and her co-workers. 

Her house was much sought, es- 
Pecially by young girls, over whom 
she had a great and always wholesome 
She was an excellent cook 
and housekeeper. Her pies were fa- 
mous; her needlework exquisite. One 
of her granddaughters says: “She was 
a mine of information, and to know 
her was a liberal education.” She 


suffra- 
Like Lu- 


been 


she 


heroic 


influence. 


had a wonderful memory. If a date 
or an historical fact was wanted 
“grandma” could supply it; no need 


to look in the encyclopedia! Her com- 
mand of temper was perfect, and she 
was brimming over with wit. 

When Mrs. Collins was nearing her 
85th birthday, her friend, Mrs. Emily 
O. Kimball, wrote her the following 
letter: 


Dear Mrs. Collins:—We of the Equal 
Rights Club have loved and respected 
you ever since you became known to 
us by making your home in Hartford. 
During our work together, you have 
been so modest and unassuming in 
your leadership that you have seemed 
like Melchizedeck of old, and we have 
never thought of your having either 
beginning of days or end of life. Re- 
cently, one of the charter members of 
the club remarked that you were 
“eighty years young,” and added, “I 
would like to know where she was 
born.” 

This recalled a promise you made 
me long ago of writing out a bit of 
autobiography covering your life be- 
fore I knew you. 

I will not abuse your confidence, if 
you will let me have what you wrote 
for me then, and of course you will 
not object to my sharing my pleasure 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Gina Krog, leader of the 
woman suffrage movement in Nor- 
way, has reached New York on her 
way to the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women in Toronto. 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Leavitt, eldest 
daughter of Wm. J. Bryan, is presi- 
dent of the Jane Jefferson Club of 
Denver. She is trying to organize the 
Democratic women all over the State. 
Mrs. Josephine Sullivan was lately 
sworn in as the first policewoman in 
Chicago. She is invested with all the 
authority and privileges given to the 
city special and is 
to detecting thieves and 

in large department stores. 
Miss Isabel Finley of Norristown, 
Pa., has been decorated by the King 
and Queen of Italy for her services 
as nurse after the earthquake disas- 
ter. She has been made an honorary 
member of the Queen’s Board of 
Beneficence and enrolled among the 
benefactors of the Hospital for In- 
curables at Naples. 


police, assigned 


pickpockets 


Miss Estelle Reel, National Super- 
intendent of Indian schools, points 
out in her last official report that 
there has been marked progress dur- 
ing the last few years in the general 
field of Indian education. Good re- 
sults have been obtained through in- 
dustrial training and the encourage- 
ment of native industries. 


Miss Emily Roebling of Trenton is 
one of the most active members of 
the New Jersey Commission appoint- 
ed to examine into the condition of 
the blind of the State. It is said that 
she favors having a visiting teacher 
in every town and city to instruct 
the blind, in preference to the build- 
ing of an institution or school. 


Dr. Louisa 
inspector 


Martindale, a factory 
in Ireland, will be one of 
the speakers at the meeting of the In- 
ternational Council of Women in To- 
reuto. She had to ask the British 
government for leave to speak at To- 
ronto. This has been granted, and 
by request Miss Martindale will deal 
especially with the problem of “The 
Child in Industries.” 

Miss Lucy Daniels has taken an 
inch of advertising space in the Bel- 
lows Falls (Vt.) Times for a year, and 
will publish in it the “Eminent Opin- 
ions on Woman Suffrage,” one in 
every issue. In no way could the ten 
dollars that she has thus expended 
be made to do more good for the 
cause. We hope her example will be 
widely followed. 

Mrs. Anna S. Lashbrook is the first 
deaf woman to have charge of a print- 
ing office. She has about twenty 
prentices under her at the Rome (N. 
Y.) School for the Deaf, and is fore- 
man of the office, as well as the busi- 


ap- 


ness Manager of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Register, which is published semi- 
monthly under her supervision. She 


believes in equal suffrage, and was one 
of several deaf women in Rome last 
fall who voted for commissioners of 
the board of education. 


Mrs. Franklin Alexander, the friend 
of Ruskin and the mother of Miss 
Francesca Alexander, artist and au- 
thor, is ranked as one of the oldest of 
American women who write books, 
for she is now ninety-four years of 
age. Her “Il Libro d'Oro,” a collec- 
tion of legends of saints and saintly 
deeds, was published in 1905, and has 


found favor among Catholics and 
Protestants as well. She is an 
evangelical Protestant. For nearly 


sixty years she has lived in Florence. 
Jane Addams will be one of the lec- 
turers at the school of ethics to be 
held the coming summer at Madison, 
Wis. She will speak on “Children’s 
Play and the City Streets, or the Social 
Function of Recreation.” 
aim of the American Ethical Union, 
which is to carry on the summer 
school, is “to assert the supreme im- 
portance of the ethical factor in all 
the relations of life, personal and na- 
tional; to promote moral education and 
to aid in ethical clarification of social 
issues.” The school will last four or 


The general 





(Continued on page 86.) 


five weeks. 
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MEN’S LEAGUES. 





The organization of a new “Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage” in New 
York is a cause for much joy, espe- 
cially in view of the prominence and 
influence of the men who compose it. 

The first Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage was formed in England, the 
second in Holland, the third in Chi- 
cago, where Bishop Fallows and other 
distinguished citizens have taken an 
active part in organizing it, and now 
comes New York as the fourth, with 
one of the best and strongest Leagues 
in the list. It was also reported at 
the recent International Congress in 
London that a Men's League for 
Woman Suffrage was about to be 
organized in Hungary. 





THREE PROFESSORS TESTIFY. 





The N. ¥. Independent of May 20 
has a very interesting symposium on 
woman suffrage by men and women 
who give their personal experiences of 
it. Among them are Edward M. 
Hulme, Professor of History in the 
State University of Idaho, Prof. W. H. 
Carruth, Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and Prof. R. E. 
Macnaghten, of McGill University, 
Montreal, who formerly lived in Aus- 
tralia. All thrée speak well of equal 
suffrage. Prof. Hulme says it has 
brought about many reforms. He 
adds that, as an inspector of the high 
schools, he spends a month every year 
travelling through the State, and he 
has never seen any “ruined homes, 
urnsexed women or neglected children’ 
as a result of woman’s ballot. Prof. 
W. H. Carruth says that 22 years of 
municipal suffrage have deepened 
women’s interest in public affairs, and 
that “when issues are at all clear, they 
can be depended upon to support the 
candidate who stands for law and or- 
der.” Prof. Macnaghten says: “As 
one who has seen the actual working 
of the principle, I am entirely con- 
vinced that in political life the ad- 
vent of the woman voter is exercis- 
ing a purifying, an elevating and an 
ennobling influence. There is, as a 
direct result, less bribery, and a 
greater desire to choose the best man. 
Female suffrage also enormously in- 
creases the power of the ‘family’ 
vote.” There are many other interest- 
ing letters. Send ten cents in stamps 
to the Independent, and get the 
whole symposium. 





THE SUFFRAGE STORE. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. has se- 
cured the use for a week of the empty 
store at 162 Tremont St., close to 
Keith’s Theatre. It is lent by Mr. 
Keith, to whom we all owe gratitude 
for this important assistance. 

The store was opened on Wednes- 
day last, and will stay open till Wed- 
nesday next. Let all our friends go 
to see it. This is a new form of 
propaganda work, and has ealled out 
a large amount of notice from the 
press. In the window are many 
things of interest, to attract the at- 
tention of the crowds that pass up 
and down Tremont St. every day. 
Within, cake and candy are for sale 
for the benefit of the cause; there are 
petitions for signature, a table of suf- 
frage literature, with other attrac- 
tions, and tea is served at five cents 
a cup. Lunch is furnished in the 
middle of the day, and at 12.30 daily 
there will be addresses by one or 
more good speakers. Plan to take 
your lunch there as often as you can, 
and bring your friends with you. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





May Festival of the 
England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations was 
held in Ford Hall, Boston, on the 
evening of May 25. The arrangement 
of the tables, the decorations of flow- 
were attractive. 
Ware made a 


The annual 


New 


unusually 
Dennett 


ers, etc., 
Mrs. Mary 





charming presiding officer. Able and 
witty addresses were given by Prof. 
Charles Zueblin and “Dorothy Dix” 
(Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmer). The speech 
of Dorothy Dix was published in full 
in the Boston American of May 26. 
Mrs. Mira H. Pitman read the fol- 
lowing bright original verses, which 
called out much applause: 


A Suffrage Alphabet. 


A is Miss “Anthony,” a _ suffragist 
Royal, 

To her sex she proved a true friend 
and loyal. 


A is also for the “Antis,” whose posi- 
tion seems stranger 

Than that far-famed old hero—the Dog 
in the Manger. 

B stands for the “Blackwells” to our 
cause such a prop, 

Their watchword is 
never a stop. 

C is our “Country,” all women love 
that, 

And C is also for Carrie Chapman Catt. 

D stands for the “Dove” which always 
comes out 

When our dear “Woman's Journal” 
sees good cause to shout. 

And “Dorothy Dix” is a suffrage “D” 
double, 

To be with us tonight she has taken 
much trouble. 

We'll pause here to give her a wel- 
come most hearty, 

And tell her we’re proud she belongs 
to our party! 

E stands for old “England” where our 
militant sisters 

Are raising the deuce with the lords 
and the misters. 

F is the “Folly” of blocking the way 

Of a movement that surely has come 
here to stay. 

G is “Good Government,’ which we 
think will prevail, 
When Constitutional Amendment 
strikes out the word “male.” 
H—Mrs. “Howe’—that woman _ s0 
grand 

The cause must be right for which she 
would stand. 

I stands for the “Idiots” with whom 
our laws rank us. 

What wonder this thought makes us 
women cantank’rous!! 

I is also our “Influence” which we're 
told is enough. 

Our answer to that is just simply 


“Onward” with 


“Stuff!” 

J is the “Joy” that will come to each 
heart, 

When in the nation’s affairs all women 
take part. 


K is the “Kingdom on Earth” which 
will “Come” 
When two perfect halves are welded 


in one. 

L stands for “Livermore,” so strong in 
her might. 

Her life was one glorious struggle for 
right. 

M for the “Mothers” who take all the 
care 

Of home and the family, but their 


power stops there. 

N for the “Names” on our mammoth 
petition 

Which will soon be too long for com- 
mon addition. 

“O!” is the exclamation of President 
Taft, 

When of names asking suffrage he 
sees such a “raft.” 

P for “Pure Politics” 
never yet had. 

Why not try this new way to elimi- 
nate bad? 

Q is the “Queerness” of those ladies of 
note, 

Who stump the whole country to say 
“Women sha’n’t vote.” 

R's the “Respect” which our sex can 
demand, 

When in making our laws we may 
take a hand. 

S for “Miss “Shaw” and sweet Lucy 
“Stoue,” 

Two more splendid women have never 
been known. 

T is our ex-President—brave “Theo- 


which we've 


dore.” 
I must say—for women he might have 
done more. 


U is for “Us” and we'll never say die 

But always for justice continue to cry. 

V is the vote which sons, husbands 
and brothers 

Deny to their sisters, their wives and 
their mothers. 

“Woman” is the word suggested by 
ow. 

Until she can vote she’ll continue to 
trouble you. 

X is “Xantippe”’—that woman of old 

Who was deprived of her rights, so 
of course had to scold. 

Y stands for “Yellow,” our color so 
glorious. 

Soon may our banner wave oO’er us 
victorious! 

Z stands for “Zueblin,” philanthropist, 
writer— 

We rejoice that he’s also for suffrage 
a fighter. 

And Z stands for “Zeal” which we’ll 
put in our work. 

Let no suffragist ever her stern duty 
shirk! 


When the letter Y was reached, 
Miss Blackwell displayed the new 
banner of the Massachusetts W. S. 


A., “Votes for Women,” on a yellow 
ground. The _ flag was heartily 
cheered. 


The supper was excellent, the mu- 
and all the appointments 
were pretty and tasteful. Great credit 
is due to Mrs. Dennett, chairman of 
the Committee on Meetings. Mrs. 


sic good, 





Dennett is a niece of Mrs. Lucia 


Ames Mead. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEET- 
l 





The New England W. S. A. held its 
annual meeting in the parlors of 
Park Street Church, Boston, on the 
morning of May 26. All the New 
England States were represented ex- 
cept New Hampshire, whose president 
sent a written report. 

In the absence of the New England 
president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Blackwell presided. Miss Lucy 
Daniels reported for Vermont, Miss 
Anne Burgess for Maine, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead for Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. G. D. Gladding for Rhode Island. 
Addresses were also made by Mrs. B. 
F. Hamilton and Miss Helen Bates of 
Maine, Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing, Mrs. 
J. S. French and Mrs. Mary F. W. 
Homer of Rhode Island, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page. 
Mrs. Frank Young and Mrs. Adelaide 
C. Clafin of Massachusetts, Rev. Mrs. 
Mullineaux, formerly of Minnesota, 
and last, but not least, Rev. Antoin- 
ette L. Brown Blackwell of New 
Jersey. 

Officers. 

Oflicers for the coming year were 
chosen as follows: 

President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-presidents—Maine: Mrs. Fan- 
nie J. Fernald, Hon. Eugene Hale, 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Rev. Dr. Henry 
Blanchard, Hon. Frederick Robie. 

New Hampshire: Miss Mary N. 
Chase, Mrs. Armenia S. White, Hon. 
J. H. Gallinger, Hon. Oliver Branch, 
Hon. Henry W. Blair, Capt. Arthur 
Thompson, Mrs. Mary I. Wood. 

Vermont: Mrs. Julia A. Pierce, 
James Hutchinson, Miss Elizabeth 
Colley, Hon. J. H. Taylor, Rev. H. H. 
Shaw, F. H. Dewart, Rev. Verdi Mack. 

Massachusetts: Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, Hon. John D. Long, Hon. John 
L. Bates, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Miss Lilian Free- 
man Clarke, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Hon. 
George A. O. Ernst, Miss Anne Whit- 
ney. 

Rhode Island: Mrs. Rowena P. B. 
Tingley, Mrs. J. S. French, Mrs. M. 
F. W. Homer, Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing, 
Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, Arnold B. 
Chace, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbur, Rev. 
Willard C. Selleck, Hon. Chas. Sisson, 
Hon. Amasa Eaton, Louis L. Angell 
Mrs. B. A. Stearns. 

Connecticut: Mrs. E. D. Bacon, 
Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Frances Ellen 
Burr. 

Executive Committee—Maine: Miss 
Anne Burgess, Mrs. Mary W. Thomas, 
Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, Mrs. Ann 
Greeley, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Mrs. 
Sarah Lord Cram, Mrs. Atwood. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Mary Quim- 
by Philbrick, Mrs. Eliza L. Fellows, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Whitney, Mrs. Ella H. 
J. Hill, Miss C. R. Wendell. 


Vermont: Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Mr. 
L. F. Wilbur. 
Massachusetts: Alice Stone Black- 


well, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss H. E. 
Turner, Miss Catherine Wilde, Miss 
Eva Channing, Miss Ida E. Hall, Mrs. 
S. S. Fessenden. 

Rhode Island: Miss Sarah J. Eddy, 
Miss Florence Garvin, Mrs. B. A. Bal- 
lou, Mrs. George D. Gladding, Mrs. 
Annie M. Jewett, Mrs. Abby T. Chace, 
Jewett, Mrs. Abby T. Chace, Mrs. 
Philip H. Wilbur, Mrs. Lydia Man- 
chester, Miss Elizabeth U. Yates. 

Connecticut: Mrs. Sarah S. Cheney, 
Mrs. Ella S. Bennet, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Warren, Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Secretary, Henry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer, Francis J. Garrison, 4 
Park street, Boston, Mass. 

Resolutions. 

Mr. Blackwell, for the Committee 
on Resolutions, reported the follow- 
ing, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That we are encouraged 
by the unexampled activity of the ad- 
vocates of equal suffrage for women 
during the past year, both at home 
and abroad. Among victories act- 
ually attained in 1908-09, Michigan 
has given tax-paying women the right 
to vote on questions of local taxation 
and of franchises; Denmark has 
given women who are tax-payers, or 
the wives of tax-payers, a vote for all 
elective officers except members of 
parliament; and the State of Victo- 
ria, Australia, has extended State suf- 
frage to all women. 

2. We rejoice at the increased 
votes for woman suffrage by the State 
Legislatures of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and Connecticut, the formation 
of numerous auxiliary local societies, 
at many public meetings and discus- 
sions, a more general interest and re- 
spect shown by the public press, and 
especially the hearty participation of 
the Labor Unions, national, State and 
local, in our demand for Votes for 
Women, and at the recommendation 
by the National Council of Women to 
its local Councils to endorse equal 
suffrage as a means of attaining their 
benevolent and charitable ends. 

3. Resolved, That the inadequate 
wages of working women are a direct 
result of their disfranchisement, as is 
evidenced by recent vetoes of equal 
pay legislation for teachers, by Gov- 
ernor Hughes and Mayor McClellan 
of New York, as contrasted with the 





enactment of similar laws by Utah 
and Colorado, where women are 
voters. 

4. That the N. E. W. S. A. petition 
the Arbitration Group of Congress- 
men to procure the passage of a bill 
providing a suitable sum for the pro- 
motion of friendly international rela- 
tions, as England and Denmark have 
already done; that it express abhor- 
rence of the appalling increase of 
armaments which burden our nation 
and have increased our naval budget 
600 per cent. within 16 years, and 
that it unites with the Chicago Peace 
Congress and the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference in requesting our govern- 
ment to invite the great naval powers 
to consider the limitation of arma- 
ments. 

5. That we congratulate our hon- 
ored president, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, upon her 90th birthday, which 
will occur tomorrow, and upon her 
continuous presidency of the N. E. 
W. S. A. since its formation 40 years 
ago. We express our hope that after 
our long journey in the wilderness of 
disfranchisement, under her leader- 
ship, the Promised Land may speed- 
ily be attained; meanwhile we felici- 
tate her upon having aided by per- 
sonal influence and efforts in many 
reforms already accomplished in the 
laws affecting woman’s rights of per- 
son, property, earnings, joint guar- 
dianship of minor children, and in 
advances in education and industry. 

A lively discussion of “suffragette’’ 
methods followed, which may bear 
fruit later. All declared it to have 


been a most interesting meeting. 





REFORMERS FOR SUFFRAGE. 





Ex-Gov. Folk of Missouri has lately 
come out for woman suffrage, and the 
Hon. Everett Colby of New Jersey did 
the same, in his recent address be- 
fore the students and faculty of Col- 
gate University, on Patrons’ Day. He 
made his main speech in the morn- 
ing. A friend who was there writes: 


He proved to them conclusively 
that they had some business with the 
politics of today, and that there was 
no field where clean, wide-awake men 
of character were more needed. At 
1 P. M., in the gymnasium, the fa- 
culty, students and others had a din- 
ner, after which ladies were per- 
mitted to sit in the gallery and listen 
to the after-dinner speeches. On this 
occasion Mr. Colby distinguished 
himself by making an appeal for 
woman suffrage. It was toward the 
close of his speech, and he led up to 
it by saying: “And I believe—now, 
don’t have a fit—I believe in woman 
suffrage. It is not because I have 
been studying up the matter. I never 
read a whole book on the subject in 
my life. It is on account of my ex- 
perience.” Then he told about go- 
ing about in the factories talking with 
the men in the daytime, and visiting 
the women in the tenements in the 
evening. In this latter work he gen- 
erally found the men sitting about 
smoking, with nothing to say, while 
the women knew what was going on 
for improvement, or what needed to 
be done, and were generally the ones 
who asked the intelligent questions, 
although they had their families to 
care for, and were carrying the 
heaviest burdens. Then he spoke of 
sending women from house to house 
in a New Jersey town to find out if 
the women wanted to vote. Fifty per 
cent. of them did, because if they had 
the vote they could shut up the Sun- 
day saloons. You should have heard 
the cheers at the close of his speech! 
It would have done your heart good 
to look down on the boys and see the 
genuine heartiness of it. 





ELIZABETH BLACKWELL HOUSE. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller of 
Geneva, N. Y., has just presented a 
beautiful portrait of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell to the Elizabeth Blackwell 
House. This is the dormitory for 
girls at William Smith College, the 
new college for girls affiliated with 


Hobart College, where Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first regularly grad- 
uated woman physician, took her 


medical diploma sixty years ago. At 
the unveiling of the portrait last 
week, addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Stewardson of Hobart, Miss Anne 
Fitzhugh Miller and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. There were songs by the 
college girls, and the parlors of the 


Elizabeth Blackwell House were 
tastefully decorated with flowers. 
The tribute was a delightful ex- 


ample of poetic justice, for Geneva 
society ostracized the young woman 
doctor when she came there to study, 
more than half a century back. The 
college, however, admitted her when 


more than a dozen other medical 
schools had refused her, and _ both 


students and faculty treated her with 
a kindness for which she has always 
been grateful. Dr. Blackwell is still 
living in Hastings, England, at the 
age of 88. There are now more than 
70009 women practising medicine in the 
United States. 





MRS. E. P. COLLINS. 





(Continued from page 85.) 


of perusal with the club and a few 
others. 
Sincerely yours, 
Emily O. Kimball. 
Mrs. Collins replied: 


I do not feel there was anything in 
my career peculiar, or sufficiently out- 
side of the beaten track of life to be of 
any interest to the public, though it 
might entertain the leisure hours of an 
intimate friend; so I will write you 
the familiar letter, redundant with 
egotism. But it must be egotistical if 
I write of myself, which you can ex- 
cuse. 

Going West. 

As we are the product of predeces- 
sors, I must allude to mine. In 1812, 
my father, James Parmele, moved, 
with his large family, from Massachu- 
setts to the “Genesse country” which 
was then the “Far West.” When the 
“Far West” shouldered his axe and 
knapsack, and left the banks of the 
Connecticut, and started on his march 
toward the setting sun, he took along 
with him New England’s institutions, 
her schools, churches and the names 
of her towns, and scattered them all 
along his pathway. Thus the name of 
the town where my father settled, lived 
and died was Bristol, which was sur- 
rounded by Bloomfield, Manchester and 
Farmington. Canandaigua, adjoining, 
alone retained its aboriginal name. It 
must have been the mountains on 
either side, reminding him of his New 
England home, that induced my father 
to settle in that secluded place, for the 
money he paid for that valley farm 
would have bought half the sites now 
occupied by either Rochester, Buffalo 
or Cleveland—places which he visited 
previous to purchasing. But the last- 
named place was “too bleak,” “the soil 
too sterile,” and the others, “too 
swampy,” suggested chills and fever. 
The choice may have been wise, for we 
always had there health, competence 
and solitude. 


Her Birth. 


One pleasant Sunday, on the 11th of 
August, 1814, I made my debut upon 
the world’s stage. It was so long since, 
that, though such an interesting event 
to me, I have no distinct remembrance 
of it, and have to rely upon family 
tradition and the old family polyglot 
for the facts. My advent must have 
been somewhat unexpected, as babies, 
though once numerous, had not come 
to the house for several years previous. 
My mother had seen forty-five winters, 
and my father was nearing the sixties; 
yet I was kindly received. 


Fond of Pets. 


I think it is Bulwer who says that 
we have two distinct lives, running 
parallel with each other—the life of 
our bodies and the life of our minds; 
but they impinge upon and influence 
each other. In fact, we are the creat- 
ures of environment and heredity. I 
grew up with no child playmates, but I 
had a pet among almost every species 
of bird or brute, upon which I lavished 
my love. One was an infant goose 
that I had rescued from its careless 
mother. It grew up, and, with the 
devotion of a pet dog, would follow me 


through the lanes and fields, and 
wherever it could gain access. But we 
at last became estranged. Though I 


had assisted her in building a nest, 
attentions which she received kindly 
till the period of incubation com- 
menced, then, when I approached her 
nest, she hissed at me, giving me to 
understand she could tolerate no in- 
terference with her maternal duties. I 
was sorely grieved, and, going into the 
house, reported that my “Betty had 
got her temper on,” and so our friend- 
ship ended. Not so my pet lamb, my 
“Mailie.”” For years, whenever she saw 
me or heard my voice, she would leave 
the flock and run to meet me. 


Neither Kiss nor Blow. 

I remember receiving no harsh word, 
much less a blow, from either parent; 
neither do I recollect receiving a kiss 
from either. I know I was unlovely, 
shy and taciturn, and, if not positively 
ugly, certainly not pretty. Still, all 
these characteristics could not have 
chilled parental love, of which I never 
doubted. I attribute it to that old 
puritanical austerity which repressed 
such effusive demonstrations of affec- 
tion. 


Whiskey and Sugar. 


In those early days, prohibition and 
license were unknown terms. Whis- 
key and cider were a part of the outfit 
of every household. My father was a 
Baptist deacon, and his house a free 
hotel for every pious tramp, and espe- 
cially for ministers; and, whenever the 
minister or the doctor, the two digni- 
taries of the town, called, my father 
would have felt himself wanting in 
hospitality had he neglected to set out 
a decanter of whiskey, with glasses, 
sugar, and water, for each to mix to his 
own taste. At table he always asked 
a blessing. Then a glass of spirits, 
with a sprig of tansy or a sprinkle of 
quassi wood in it as bitters, was passed 
around, till, in my infantile ignorance, 
I thought each was a religious duty. 
In those days, about all the recreation 
the farmers’ wives had was to visit 
each other, spend the afternoon and 
take tea. A glass of toddy was always 
a part of the entertainment, and the 
sugar, saturated with whiskey, remain- 
ing in the bottom of the glass,.was 
my perquisite, as the baby of the fam- 
ily. At one time there was a Metho- 
dist revival in the place, and I had 


been taken to some of the “experience 
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meetings,” and heard the new converts 
tell how happy they felt when they 
“met with a change of heart—their 
spirits so light and buoyant that they 
seemed treading on air.” We had 
company then, one afternoon, and pos- 
sibly a little more sugar than usual 
remained in the glass; at least, after 
finishing it I felt all the symptoms of 
the change described by the new con- 
verts, and, in haste to make known 
such an important fact, I drew my 
older sister aside and told her that “I 
believed I had met with a change, for 
I felt as light as a feather.” I was 
then only six years old, but, being of- 
ten reminded of this incident by the 
family, it was impressed upon my 
memory. 

Ten years after that, the temperance 
agitation began, and the social cus- 
toms of the community as to the use 
of liquor were changed, at least at my 
home. 


Her Father. 


My father was not a robust man, 
his health having been impaired by 
his hardships endured in the War of 
the Revolution, especially at the Bat- 
tle of Monmouth, where he was pros- 
trated by the heat. But he always 
looked after his farm work, usually on 
horseback, and almost always took me 
with him. He was an easy-going, 
honest man, with little worldly tact, 
and rather dreamy. He had much 
natural humor, and loved music and 
poetry. But his cheerful, sunny nature 
was clouded by his severe Calvinistic 
creed, looking upon all mirth and 
gaiety as sinful. Later in life, he be- 
came more enlightened and liberal, 
and adopted a more Christ-like creed 
From him I inherited a propensity for 
scribbling, a habit to which he was 
addicted, writing chiefly upon doctri- 
nal points. He left a large box of 
MSS., which at last were destroyed by 
mice. 

Early School Days. 

I have no recollection of learning to 
read. My first remembrance of books 
was of reading hymns and a news- 
paper sitting on my father’s knee, and 
the first word that I recollect being 
unable to master was “unconditional.” 
I remember going to school one wintry 
day, a log school house a hundred rods 
from home. I spelled in the first class, 
and as they missed (intentionally, per- 
aps) I spelled the words, and was 
handed from the lap of one, up to an- 
other, till I reached the head of the 
class. I was then about four years old, 
and it is my only recollection of school 
for many years, excepting that of a 
week at a school a dozen miles from 
home. I boarded with an excellent 
family. But I was so homesick that I 
could neither eat nor sleep, and had to 
be taken home. I have had some bDit- 
ter griefs in my life, but none more 
poignant than that homesickness of 
one week. I have never wondered that 
so many of our poor soldier boys, dur- 
ing the Civil War, died of nostalgia. I 
was then seven. The next year my 
half-sister married and moved to Ohio, 
and died a few months later. She was 
a brilliant girl, and my mother’s 
favorite. Mail facilities then were so 
few and uncertain that we were not 
apprised of her death till her husband 
returned. That was the only occasion 
on which I saw my mother shed tears. 
She was not in the least emotional or 
demonstrative. 

Her Mother. 

From the maturity of my parents, I 
should have inherited their best men- 
tality, but did not that of my mother, 
who had an unusually well-balanced 
and capacious mind. Had her environ- 
ment been favorable, she would have 
been a second Harriet Martineau. My 
father, unlike many men, far from 
being jealous, seemed proud to ac- 
knowledge the superiority of her intel- 
lect. Joined to this, her moral sense 
was highly developed. Without a 
tinge of religious superstition, she was 
strictly sincere and truthful, con- 
scientiously just, and withai benevo- 
lent and charitable. 

Religious Experiences. 

But to my religious experience. Be- 
fore I was seven years old I had read 
the Bible through, and had the cate- 
chism by heart. Though taught to 
consider the Bible the Word of God, I 
was even then old enough to be 
shocked at the obscenity of some of its 
stories, and the cruelty and injustice 
practised by some of the old prophets. 
l was early taught that a God who 
knew the future as well as the past, 
and was infinitely powerful, had cre- 
ated mankind, knowing that the great- 
er part would be consigned to unutter- 
able tortures forever, unless they were 
converted; but this they were unable 
to be except by the grace of God; and 
that He had created people to be 
damned, and all for His own glory. 
And I was exhorted to love Him! 
Love such a monster cf cruelty! I 
could not. In secret I knew I hated 
Him, and that frightened me terribly, 
for I was told that He knew my most 
secret thoughts, and He would damn 
me all the more for that. A personal 
devil, with cloven foot and forked tail, 
was pictured to me, and was a terror 
disturbing the sweet dreams of my 
childish hours; and yet I liked him for 
not being as cruel as God, for he was 
only God’s agent to torture us, and did 
not make us on purpose to be damned, 
as God had done, and all for His glory. 
The thought of death was terrible; not 
the ceasing to exist, but what might 
be my possible fate in a future world. 
Yet my good father often told me that 
I ought to think of death. He thought, 
and taught me the same, that all mirth 
and pleasure in this world was offen- 
sive to our Heavenly Father, and He 





would punish us for indulging in it. 
How often I wished God had been our 
Mother instead of our Father, and 
then He would have been more kind to 
His children! But my father was not 
a harsh or cruel man. I could not 
conceive of a being “without body, 
parts or passions,” and my idea then 
of the Supreme was that of an exag- 
gerated man. Of course these ideas 
did not weigh me down, except when 
I thought, and I avoided thinking 
when possible. 


Liberal Teachings. 


But I was early wakened out of this 
theological nightmare. When I was 
twelve years old, for lack of good pub- 
lic school facilities, we had a private 
school in our house, taught by an 
elderly man of unusual ability. One 
evening I heard him conversing with 
my grown-up brother alone. My pres- 
ence was unheeded, but my young, 
eager ears were wide open. He was 
showing how irrational the prevailing 
system of theology was and how im- 
moral in its tendencies. He seemed 
most anxious to vindicate the char- 
acter of the Deity, and denied the evil 
passions and the cruelty attributed to 
Him. “But,” said he, “the people are 
not yet prepared for such a change of 
thought. If you proclaimed these ideas 
now, you would only be ostracized and 
persecuted. But they are bound to 
prevail, though I shall not live to see 
that time.’ Eagerly I sought my 
brother, who was liberally inclined, 
and asked him to explain what I had 
overheard and only partially under- 
stood. He revealed the whole of what 
are now advanced Unitarian doctrines, 
but then they were Deism, equivalent 
to “infidelity,” or even “atheism.” 
“But,” said my brother, “these ideas 
will not be approved, and now you 
must not repeat them.” But what a 
transition of feeling it gave! My heart 
was now as full of love of God as it 
had been of hatred, and I wanted to 
kneel and ask His forgiveness. 


Early Revolt. 


The time was now approaching when I 
began to feel the artificial disabilities 
and restrictions imposed upon my sex. 
I must renounce my free, out-door life. 
and betake myself to household em- 
ployments, or, as my mother said, I 
should be “the talk of the town.” I 
loved the fields and the woods and all 
nature in the open air, and the walis 
of the house to me were the walls of a 
prison. I often questioned why I was 
not as free as my brothers to choose 
my own pursuit, to engage in business, 
or go to college and become a doctor 
or a lawyer. 

“Preposterous idea!” 

“Why so?” 

‘Because it would be improper.” 

“Why improper?” 

“Because you are a woman.” 

Not a very satisfactory reply, and 
the same that is given now to woman's 
demand for suffrage. I loved books, 
and when my household tasks were 
done, I hied to a shady mountain nook, 
to read and study. I had an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, but my ardor in 
pursuit of it was abated by the thought 
that I could make no practical use of 
it. Unlike the other sex, I could win 
neither fame nor fortune by it. I was 
forbidden a profession by the statutes. 
If I attempted literature, I should be 
sneered at as a “blue-stocking,”’ and 
business would be “improper and un- 
womanly.” I might teach school, but 
not the higher branches; that would be 
“masculine;’ and any teaching must 
be at half the price paid to men for 
the same work. 

The usual outlet for women’s pent- 
up activities, that of dress and fash- 
ion, was too distasteful for me to pur- 
sue, Though I held many of the con- 
ventionalities of society in utter con- 
tempt, I had not the strength of char- 
acter to rise above them. How bitter- 
ly I chafed in spirit, and, like a 
caged bird, beat my wings in vain 
against the wires of my prison! I 
had not the perseverance and moral 
courage of brave Lucy Stone, so I re- 


was the reply. 


signed my aspirations, and accepted 
the common lot of women in those 
days. 


Preacher Beat His Wife: 

My fifteenth summer found me 
teaching a district school at a dollar 
a week and “boarding round.” On 
the opposite corner from the school- 
house was the home of a farmer who 
was also a Methodist exhorter, and 
was deemed a worthy citizen. His 
wife did all the household work, spun, 
wove, made and mended all the 
clothes of the family, milked the 
cows and made the butter and cheese, 
cooked, washed, fed and attended to 
the wants, day and night, of their six 
or seven small children, between 
whose births there was only an in- 
terval of eighteen months. Yet this 
pious husband every three or four 
weeks horsewhipped his. wife. He 
said it was “necessary in order to 
keep her in subjection, and because 
she scolded.” How custom blunts our 
sense of justice and stifles conscience! 
I did not then realize the atrocious 
cruelty and injustice of this, for it was 
not an unusual occurrence in our 
community, and the law then made it 
his privilege, and the Bible, as inter- 
preted, his duty. 


A Successful Teacher. 

I was quite successful as a teacher. 
At least, after a short time, my ser- 
vices in the winter season commanded 
the same pay given to male teachers. 

The Woman Question. 

Time passed on. The experiences of 
wife, mother and widow had _ been 
added to that of womanhood. These 
had broadened my views of life, and I 





no longer looked upon the disabilities 
imposed upon women by civil and 
social laws from the standpoint of 
self, or of wrong to my sex alone. 
But I saw the enormous evil and injury 
to the whole human family resulting 
from the repression and subjection of 
women. I saw all the debasing and 
ignoble qualities that servitude en- 
genders, impressed, not upon women 
only, but upon the whole race through 
the subjection of its mothers. “The 
Rights of Woman,” by Mary Wolston- 
craft, gave me the first idea that 
others saw the wrongs of woman as 
well as myself. The courage and de- 
votion to duty exhibited by Miss Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, who, after being de- 
nied admittance, on account of sex, 
to numerous medical colleges, had been 
at last received by one at Geneva, N. 
Y., excited my unbounded admiration, 
and, though a stranger to her, I could 
not refrain from writing her a ‘etter 
of approval and encouragement. A 
letter from her in return, full of just 
and noble sentiments, is published in 
the great “History of Woman Suf- 
frage.”’ I treasure the original, for she 
was the first woman in America, and 
I believe in the world, to scale the 


walls of a medical college, and the 
thicker walls of prejudice against 
women, and acquire the degree of 
M. D. 


The First Suffrage Club. 

This was in 1848. In the summer of 
that year the first Woman's Rights 
Convention met at Seneca Falls, N. 
Y. There Elizabeth Cady Stanton re- 
vealed the magic word “‘suffrage,’”’ the 
“sesame” that would open to women 
the door of every civil right. Im- 
mediately after that convention, I 
called together the women in my 
neighborhood, and we formed an equal 
suffrage society. Subsequently, I cir- 
culated a petition to the Legislature, 
which was to meet the next winter, 
1849, for equal suffrage, and procured 
the signatures of sixty prominent men 
and women in my native town and in 
adjoining towns. This was rather 
hesitatingly presented by our Repre- 
sentative, and was greeted by the As- 
semblymen with a guffaw of laughter, 
as though it were a great joke. 

The Civil War. 

Years rolled on. The imperious de- 
mands of the slave power culminated 
in the firing upon Fort Sumter, and 


the Civil War. The nation flew to 
arms. Our women, forgetting their 
wrongs, womanlike, gave their sons 


and all that was dear to them to save 
a government that had added insult to 
injury by classing them with aliens, 
paupers, criminals and idiots; and, as 
if to justify the last term in_ that 
classification, I, also, sent my two 
boys, all I had, and then volunteered 
myself, and went to the front to nurse 
our sick and wounded soldiers. One 
must be on the field “after the battle,” 
as I was, fully to realize the horrors of 
war. That campaign in the summer 
and fall of 1864 in the Shenandoah 
Valley, in which I shared, has made 
me forever an ardent peace advocate. 


Ten Years in Louisiana. 

My home was then in Rochester, N. 
Y. There I helped organize a suffrage 
society, of which the sainted Amy 
Post was made president, and I served 
as secretary. As a society we did not 
accomplish much. I also helped form 
an Educational and Industrial Union 
in aid of the working girls. Soon af- 
ter, with my family, I removed to 
Louisiana, where I resided ten years. 
While there, early in 1879, a new State 


Constitution was to be framed. As a 
Constitution is the beginning of a 


government, I held that it could not 
be controlled by the rules of a previous 
government, and that therefore women 
had an equal right with men to parti- 
cipate in its formation. It was sug- 
gested that I make myself a candidate 
for election to the convention. The 
colored people were friendly to me, 
and I wrote to my old neighbor, Fred- 
erick Douglass, inquiring if he would 
advise his colored brethren to vote 
for me. This he declined, courteous- 
ly assigning as a reason that, if elect- 
ed, I should not be allowed to serve 
as a delegate. But I wrote a letter 
giving my views of what the Constitu- 
tion should be, which was read to the 
Convention by my friend, Mrs. Saxon, 
of New Orleans. The editor of a New 
Orleans daily, in publishing it, com- 
plimented the letter, saying, ‘No man 
could have written a more statesman- 
iike paper.” 


A Weather Observer. 


While in Louisiana I served as an 
“observer” of the weather during three 
years, for the Agricultural Bureau, but 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, to which I 
made my reports. This was before the 
Signal Service was instituted. I took 
the same meteorological observations, 
three times in each twenty-four hours, 
that are now done by that. 

Having buried my husband, Simri 
Collins, I leased my plantation and re- 
turned North, coming to Hartford near 
the close of 1879. 


Newspaper Work. 


Here in Hartford, I wrote in 1883 
and 4 for the Pacific Rural, of San 
Francisco, sketches and short stories, 
all bearing upon rural life and agri- 
cultural interests. Then for five years 
I wrote a column each week devoted 
to woman’s rights, in the Hartford 
Examiner, a paper published in the in- 
terests of labor. Besides that, I con- 
tributed largely, editorial and other 
matter. 

For some years previously, my at- 
tention had been drawn to economic 
reform. I had seen the immense waste 





of competition, and the injustice and 
evil resulting from it. However neces- 
sary and useful it had been to the 
progress of mankind in earlier years, 
it now seemed to have reached a cul- 
minating point, and was depressing 
rather than advancing the general in- 
terests of the race. I entered into cor- 
respondence with Mrs. Imogene Fales 
and her Sociologic Society, the object 
of which was to promote co-operation. 
But I am still a seeker after truth in 
that matter. 


Temperance Views. 

I had long looked upon the political 
power of the saloon as the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of woman’s attain- 
ment of political equality, as well as 
temperance. There seemed to me but 
one way to overcome this tremendous 
power which had fastened its deadly 
grip upon every department of the 
Government. Thoroughly organized 
and combined, with untold wealth at 
its command, it controlled the election 
of every national, State, municipal 
or town officer, and made him obedient 
to its every behest. The only way 
by which the people and their Govern- 
ment can be rescued from this baneful 
power is to place the control and 
ownership, both of the manufacture 
and vending of liquor, in the hands of 
the State, to be sold only by salaried 
agents. It is the system now adopted 
by South Carolina; except that profit 
should be eliminated, in order to pre- 
vent illicit and clandestine sale. Re- 
cently, I argued for it against others 
in the New England Home. The ques- 
tion was mooted, not long since, by a 
Kansas writer, as to the originator of 
the plan. It was attributed to one of 
two Kansas men, and the New Nation 
Was suggested. But the editor of the 
Examiner declared that I had promul- 
gated the plan in that paper years be- 
fore Bellamy’s scheme or the New Na- 
tion existed, 

Ten or twelve years ago I became in- 
terested in proportional representation 
as the best method of effective voting, 
and I described the plan and advocated 
it in a series of numbers of the Ex- 
aminer in 1884. Of course it did not 
originate with me. Thomas Hare, of 
London, invented the plan. 

I have occasionally been treated to 
bits of taffy by different editors. The 
Watchman, a California paper, after 
reporting something I had written, 
said, “There are very few men in 
Connecticut, or elsewhere, equal in 
political foresight to Mrs. Collins.” An 
editor of the Times, not Miss Burr, 
wrote: ‘“‘Mrs. Collins hits the bull’s 
eye in several of her shots made in 
the women’s argument elsewhere re- 
ported. Mrs. Coliin’s addresses are 
always logical, and to the point.” 





When one of her sons was wounded 
in the Civil War, she went South with 
the other son and nursed him. An 
artery was severed, in a place where 
no bandage would hold it; and for 
days and nights the mother and 
brother took turns in holding the 
wound together with their fingers, 
until it healed. All three were taken 
prisoners. The wounded son would 
have been sent to Andersonville 
prison but that he was regarded as 
practically a dead man, he was so 
weak. The other son was a Mason, 
and so got leave to stay with his 
mother and brother and serve the 
wounded as a surgeon. He tended 
Union soldiers and Confederates with 
equal care. They were shut up in a 
church, which was used as a prison; 
and Mrs. Collins managed to smug- 
gle out of it a letter to a Union gen- 
eral with information that saved him 
from defeat. 

Mrs. Collins was descended in a di- 
rect line from William the Conqueror; 
but she cared nothing for ancestry. 

Her coolness and her sense of fun 
did not desert her, even under the 
most trying circumstances. At the 
age of 78 she had a bad fall down- 
stairs. Her son, extremely terrified, 
rushed to her, crying: “My God, my 
God! O mother, mother!” Lying help- 
less on the floor, she said faintly: 
“My son, I never thought you would 
live to see your mother a fallen wo- 
man!” Dr. Peltier had been as white 
as a sheet. At this unexpected re- 
mark, the color came back into his 
face, he leaned against the wall and 
burst into a roar of laughter. 


Outline of Her Life. 


Emily Parmely was the youngest 
daughter of James Parmely and Ly- 
dia Robbins Donelson. She was born 
in South Bristol, Ontario County, N. 
Y., on Aug. 11, 1814. Her father, 
James Parmely, was a descendent of 
John Parmely, who settled in Guil- 


ford in 1639, and fought in the 
Revolutionary War. He enlisted 
from Killingworth, Conn., as a 


drummer boy, Jan. 10, 1777, when he 
was only sixteen, and acquitted him- 
self so well that, in spite of his 
youth, he was appointed to teach the 
others to drum. (A gift for music ran 
in the family, and one of its members 


had been a maker of fine violins.) 
James Parmely served three years. 
He marched through New Jersey, 


crossed the Delaware with Washing- 
ton, fought in the battle of Trenton 
and in other engagements along the 
river, wintered at Valley Forge, and 
at Monmouth, literally the “hottest” 
engagement of the war, was pros- 
trated with the heat. 

Mrs. Collins was thus eligible as a 
real Daughter of the Revolution, and 
in 1904 she became a member of the 





Hannah Woodruff Chapter, D. A. R., 
of Southington, Conn. Her father 
lived to be 85 and her mother 90. 

In 1835, while teaching in Port 
Huron, Mich., she met and married 
Charles Peltier, a merchant. They 
soon moved to Detroit, where Mr. Pel- 
tier died after having served several 
terms as city comptroller. 

In 1841, Mrs. Peltier married Simri 
Collins, a son of Rev. Dr. Naron 
Coobe Collins. Mrs. Collins was the 
mother of two children, Pierre D. 
Peltier (born Nov. 15, 1835) and 
Emmett Burke Collins (born May 30, 
1842). 

Early Suffrage Work. 

Mrs. Collins was interested in the 
antislavery and temperance move- 
ments, but especially in “woman’s 
rights.”" She and Lucy Stone had a 
great esteem for one another. In the 
History of Woman Suffrage, Vol. 1, 
pages 88-95, Mrs. Collins gives her 
reminiscences of the early suffrage 
work, and how she organized, on Oct. 
19, 1848, a “Woman’s Equal Rights 
Union” at South Bristol, N. Y. She 
wrote on Oct. 23, 1848, to Miss Sarah 
C. Owen, secretary of the Women’s 
Protective Union at Rochester, N. Y.: 

“Our prospects here are brightening. 
Every lady of any worth or intelli- 
gence adopts unhesitatingly our view. 

A press entirely devoted to our 
cause seems indispensable. Can you 
tell me of any paper that advocates 
our claims more warmly than the 
North Star? A lecturer in the field 
would be most desirable; but how to 
raise funds to sustain one is the ques- 
tion. I never really wished for Alad- 
din’s Lamp till now. Would to heaven 
that women could be persuaded to 
use the funds they acquire by their 
sewing circles and fairs, in trying to 
raise their own condition above that 
of ‘infants, idiots and lunatics,’ with 
whom our statutes class them, instead 
of spending the money in decorating 
their churches, or sustaining a clergy 
the most of whom are striving to rivet 
the chains still closer that bind, not 
only our own sex, but the oppressed 
of every class and color. Please 
forward me a copy of the petition for 
suffrage. We will engage to do all we 
can, not only in our own town, but in 
the adjoining ones of Richmond, East 
Bloomfield, Canandaigua and Naples. 
I have promises of aid from people of 
influence in obtaining signatures.” 

Many Men Friendly. 

Writing of those times in the “His- 
tory,” Mrs. Collins says: 

“I found a great many men, especi- 
ally those of the better class, dispesed 
to accord equal rights to our sex. And 
now, as the highest tribute that I can 
pay to the memory of a husband, I 
may say that during our companion- 
ship of 35 years, I was most cordially 
sustained by mine, in my advocacy of 
equal rights to women.” 

During the Civil War her first son, 
Dr. Pierre D. Peltier, became a sur- 
geon in the Union army. He was sta- 
tioned at Martinsburg, Va., as post 
surgeon, and in 1864, after the disas- 
trous battle at New Market, Va., Mrs. 
Collins joined him there as a volun- 
teer nurse. Her other son, Burke 
Collins, a lawyer, accompanied her. 

Here in hospital tents she helped to 
nurse the sick and wounded until 
General Siegel evacuated Martinsburg 
on July 4, before Early’s advancing 
army, leaving a large number of his 
sick and wounded. Mrs. Collins 
stayed with them, while frequent 
skirmishing occurred between detach- 


ments of the opposing forces, and 
sometimes there was cannonading 
and shelling across the city. The 


railroad was cut, and the inmates of 
the hospital were saved from starva- 
tion only by Unionists in the rural dis- 
tricts privately sending in supplies. 

At last the battles of Winchester, 
Fisher's Hill and Cedar Creek cleared 
the lines, and soon after Mrs. Collins 
returned north. 


Ten Years in Louisiana. 

From 1858 to 1869, the family had 
lived in Rochester, N. Y., but in the 
latter year they removed to a planta- 
tion in Tangipahoe Parish, Louisiana. 
Here Mrs, Collins lived for ten years. 
Here her son, Captain E. Burke Col- 
lins, died in 1872, and in 1876 her hus- 
band died also. During these few 
years in the South the “carpet-bag” 
regime was in full swing. Mrs. Col- 
lins characterized that reign of terror 
as a “banditti supported by federal 
bayonets,” far more ruinous to the 
State than war, for it imposed a con- 
fiscatory tax that drove every industry 
out of the State, and burdened the 
commonwealth with a_ tremendous 
debt. In 1879, Mrs. Collins leased her 
plantation and came to Hartford, 
Conn., where she lived with her one 
surviving son, Dr. P. D. Peltier, until 
his death on July 21, 1908. Since then 
she has made her home _ with her 
granddaughter in Atlantic, Mass. 


Suffrage Work in Hartford. 


Her life in Hartford was full of 
activity in the cause of equal rights. 
In 1885, with Miss Frances Ellen Burr 
and others, she organized the Hart- 
ford Equal Rights Club, and for years 
was its active president, and later its 
honorary president. Year after year 
Mrs. Collins spoke before the Legisla- 
ture in support of petitions for woman 
suffrage, and under the pen name of 
“Justitia” she wrote weekly articles 
for the Hartford Examiner, The 
Pacific Rural and other publications 
printed her stories, but she seldom 
signed her name, as she_ disliked 


——_ 


(Concluded on page 8S ) 
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OUR LADY OF THE TREES. 





Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Black- 
well of Elizabeth, N. J., is spending 
the summer at Chilmark, Martha’s 
Vineyard, where she has just set out 
300 young trees near her cottage. 
On her 84th birthday—May 20, 1909— 
she received the following verses 
from her niece, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell: 


The lady who this happy day 
Is eighty-four years young, 

In a log-cabin saw the light, 
The forest trees among. 


Like a fair sapling year by year 
The little maid upgrew; 

Trees follow Nature’s gracious law, 
And Antoinette did, too. 


’Twas not by Mrs. Grundy’s rule 
Her youthful life was swayed; 

She grew as free as any tree 
Within the forest glade. 


Four years and eighty she has seen 
The leaves their buds unfold, 
Grow green and long in summer’s 
prime, 
And glow with autumn’s gold. 


Now she is like a noble tree 
That spreads broad boughs in air, 
And lesser lives their shelter find 
Beneath her branches fair. 


So well she loves the forest kings 
That rustle in the breeze, 

I often call her in my heart 
Our lady of the trees. 


She is as gracious as the elm, 
As sturdy as the oak, 

As constant as the Norway fir 
By weight of snows unbroke; 


As spicy as the cedar tree, 
As cheery as the larch, 

That shows in spring its tender green 
Against the sky’s blue arch. 


And little lights and glints of mirth 
Pass o’er her face serene, 
Like the white birch with gleaming 
stem 
And leaves of twinkling green. 


And wholesome is her neighborhood— 
Medicinal is she, 

Like eucalyptus groves that bid 
The Roman fever flee. 


As pleasant as the sassafras 
By joyous children found, 

So precious the aroma sweet 
Her spirit breathes around. 


Far-sighted as the topmost pine 
That crowns the mountain height, 

And beauteous as laburnum trees, 
Those “dropping wells of light.” 


As bounteous as the chestnut tree 
That drops sweet nuts for all; 
As glorious as the hickory 
All golden in the fall. 


Blest as the Balm of Gilead trees 
That near her cottage stand, 
And sweetness shed on every wind 
That blows from sea or land. 


As the horse chestnut, Juno-like, 
A fair and stately dame— 

And sometimes like the burning bush, 
Full of a sacred flame. 


As bees to the catalpa flock 
When it is all in bloom, 
So friends around her throng in 
crowds, 
Drawn by her soul's perfume. 


They coax her into lecture halls, 
Club meetings, churches, teas— 

But she is happiest out of doors, 
Our lady of the trees. 


If blessings wait the righteous man 
(As we were told of yore) 
Who makes two blades of grass to 
grow 
Where one blade grew before, 


What blessings choice and multiplied 
Must on the woman fall 

Who plants three hundred baby trees 
Where no trees grew at all! 


each tree, Aunt Nettie 
dear, 
Grow sturdy in its place, 
And flourish in the sweet sea air, 


And wax like babes of grace! 


May young 


She tends them and she nurses them, 
And, if she has her way, 

In Chilmark’s fair but treeless dells 
A rustling wood will sway. 


And all the leaves will sing her 
praise, 
Soft whispering in the breeze— 
The patron saint of Arbor Day, 


Our lady of the trees. 


May she be like the redwoods grand 
In California’s clime, 

That live and grow for centuries, 
And take no heed of time! 





NEW MEXICO. 





Suffrage for women is looking up in 
New Mexico. Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles 
of Lumberton, N. M., has undertaken 
to organize a Territorial campaign 
committee, and has succeeded in se- 


curing the co-operation of fourteen 
newspapers, whose’ editors have 
agreed to publish articles in advo- 


cacy of the movement. 

Mrs.* Bolles, now of New Mexico, 
was formerly a resident of Rhode 
Island, and has done good work for 
suffrage in that State. She became a 
member of its suffrage society in 
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Great Stock Reduction Sale of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


At the Same Great Discounts in Prices for Another Week 


Then our buyer sails for Constantinople to arrange for our immense fall importation. 
this price reduction sale in Oriental Rugs, to make it still more attractive, we will sell some very beautiful 


Domestic Rugs at 25 to 33 J-3 per cent. Saving on Each Rug 


If you buy at this reduction sale Monday and next week. 





Royal Kermanshah Carpets, magnificent intricate designs and wonderful combinations of coloring, spendidly 
adapted to parlors, reception rooms, chambers, etc. 


Size Talue Sale Price Size Value Sale Price Size 
12.11x8.9......... $575.00 $265.00 | 12.11x9.9........... 650.00 925 00 | 12.2x9.3........ 
= beeeeeeeee poe he + rer 675.00 325.00 | 13.11x9.9.......... 
124x8.5........ 600.00 596 00 | 12-6X8.6........-+.. 700.00 345.00 | 13.9x9.7........ 
12.3X8.8....... 645.00 912.00 | 12.9x8.5... ........ 700.00 347.50 | 14.11x10.7...... 





' | 26 Shirvan, Anatolian and Guendje Rugs, about 
Magnificent carpet size rugs at prices which we believe are b Serapi and Gorovan Carpets exception- . , 
. 4 e 4 d ally a quality and coloring, inclu ing a | 3x5 ft., value up to $20, sale price ......++........++ $9.75 
far the lowest ever quoted on rugs of equal quality and beauty. va Mo of unusual allover designs, but the 
reater number are of the characteristic _ 10 Antique Shiraz Saddle Bags, value $25.00, sale Sis 75 
Name Size Value Sale Price ig, bold medallion, in colorings of reds, cds tibtdschds nda dndbadudeerenduchead cc cueneetanas . 
Afghan Bokhara................ 93x 5 $95.00 $48.50 biues, ivories, greens, etc. 
Royal Cashmere.......-.-.-.--- 8.6 x 62 97.50 $935 Size Value Sale Price | 42 Shirvan, Daghestan and Anatolian Rugs, 13.95 
Turkey Carpet........+.++ s+ 10.1 x 7.2 100.00 57.00 | 12x9.6........... Biccneces $350.00 &175.00 | 3%;x51; ft, value $30.00, sale price.................+. ‘ 
hive Rc csnssriverscoess A ay 7.5 16.60 a5 9 Tir daialeant iain ate: 400.00 195.00 | 
"ersian Savaian.... .... «+00 Ax 9.3 75.00 ‘ im ions hea nd 450.00 92 00 24 Beautiful Turki h Silk b Buf 
on he re 11 x8 175.00 6.00 | 13.0x93.................. 495.00 ‘00 | ~ eens Turkien Rugs, about 4x51, ft., 
ali daha ...e11.11x 9 197.50 97.00 indolent beds 500.00 Fen 00 | Value $45.00, anle PricO....cccc.ccccccece-cocccccccece $17. 50 
Royal Afghan. +9 x76 195.00 Ee rr essnes cate cies 545.00 265.00 | 
Amritzar India... 12 x9 225.00 GRE fF 9D SORDS.......: occocece 545.00 265. 52 Daghestan, Shirvan and Anatolian Rugs, size from 3 to 4 ft. 
Muskabad........ 2x9 250.00 125.00 | 1210x910. ...... ..... 575.00 575. wide by 5 to 6 ft. long, value up to $35.00, sale $14 95 
Kerman Ouchak... -++-12.2 x 9.2 265.00 135.00 | 14.11x9.2.... . 575.00 (OD | PTICE.. 2... cece cece cece eee eeeeeeereeeneeeereeeneetneeees . 
Afghan Bokhara..........-++.+- 10.7 x 8.10 250.00 135.00 | 15.93... 695.00 5 00 
Bx. Quality India. ..........+++- i 29 — 145.00 | 13.7x9.10 600.00 5.00 | 52 Kurdistan, Mosul, Daghestan and Other Rugs, sizes from 
Royal B A ag sits Neen 25 ® a 10 aa ae 1900 rere * — 325.00 | 3 to 4 ft. ye by 544 to 644 ft. long, value up to $18 75 
SEE ee tone s0: e000 S800 : 5 ty . 14.11X10.10 ....++eeeeeeees 750,00 Ney GRE UUM 00s kckcekconcscer sete vesarasssvsee 
Camel-bair Rug ..........-+++.. 13.4 x 8.11 365.00 aa iu... 750 00 itn $ mF . 


Value 4 

.. 750.00 365.00 | sale UN xcnguatesdhae 
- 775.00 385.00 

. » 800.00 395.00 

. 950.00 475.00 








Domestic Rugs at 25 to 33-3 per cent. Under 


9x12 feet 8-Wire Tapestry Brussels Rugs, $18.50 value, offered Monday at ‘ 





9x12 Seamless Velvet Rugs, $23.50 quality, offered Monday at , , ‘ 
9x12 Seamed Velvet Rugs, $21.50 quality, offered Monday at. ‘ , , 





High Grade Royal Wiltons and 5-Frame Body Brussels Rugs$29.50 value at 


A splendid assortment of handsome patterns and colorings in this remarkable purchase. $38. 50 


> 


value at. 


Celebrated ‘‘ lmperial’’ Smyrna Rugs, 36x72 inches, Regular Price $4.50, at ‘ 


27 Kurdistan, Mosul, Daghestan and Other Rugs, sizes 3 to 4 
ft. wide by 6 to 7 ft. long, value up to $55.00, sale 


QORGD so scvcvcccccccccce ces cevedcvevcenssccvecescesesese . 


28 Kurdistan, Mosul, Daghestan and Other Rugs, sizes 3%; to 
Sale Price % ft. wide by 6% to’ 7 ft long, value up to $65.00," y 


16 Antique Kelims, for portieres or couch covers, sizes from 
4 to 5 ft. wide by 9 to 11 ft. long, value from $55.00 29 75 
to $65.00, sale price..... . 


In connection with 


$28.75 


Price 
$11.85 


‘ ‘ ° $17.50 
° ‘ ° $14.95 
° ° ‘ $23.50 
‘ , , $28.50 
° ; ° $3.25 











1874, and was its secretary and agent 
from 1891 to 1899. During those eight 
years she took an active part in cir- 
culating petitions to the State Legis- 
lature, and in arranging many hear- 
ings before the Judiciary Committee 
of House and Senate. She also had 
charge of a suffrage hearing before 
the Committee on Revision of the 
Rhode Island constitution in 1897. 

Mrs. Bolles is a woman of integrity 
and capacity, a well-informed speaker 
and an experienced organizer. She 
is a sister of Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
president of the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association. She is a loss to 
Rhode Island, but will be a valuable 
acquisition in her western home. 





MRS. E. P. COLLINS. 





(Continued from page 37.) 


publicity. For years the Hartford 
Equal Rights Club observed her birth- 
day with a reception, and on these oc- 
casions she used to respond with an 
address full of wit and wisdom. 

At one special celebration she said: 
There is but one drawback to the 
pleasure of the evening, and that is 
the consciousness that my worth has 
been overestimated; that I have not 
merited all the praises that have been 
lavished upon me. Had my ability 
equalled the intensity of my desire to 
promote the noble object of this club, 
then, indeed, I should have deserved 
your encomiums. But, as it is, I feel 
undeserving of them. I can assure 
you that my heartfelt prayers will al- 
ways accompany you, till the object 
for which this club was formed shall 
be attained. May God speed the day! 
When I look back through the vista 
of years to the days of my youth, the 
distance seems so short that I can 
hardly realize that this is my eightieth 
summer which you so generously com- 
memorate. Yet, measured by the vast 
changes that have occurred in mun- 
dane affairs, in human thought and 
human achievement, and especially in 
the status of women, it seems to me 
that not one age only, but whole cycles 








of ages have elapsed. No 500 years in 





the world’s history have marked such 
progress as has been made in the last 
half-century. For woman it has been 
a gloriously transitional period. Fifty 
years ago her powers were undevel- 
oped and unknown. At last she awoke 
to the fact that the moral world was 
painfully lagging behind the material 
world of being, for one-half the limbs 
of what should be the whole body 
politic were fettered by civil laws, by 
bonds which must be removed before 
humanity could advance as one har- 
monious whole. Women are now 
awaking to larger duties, and are 
sealing the walls of educational insti- 
tutions, and forcing their way into 
the various fields of industry, and no 
further barriers remain but legislative 
codes, and these must fall before wom- 
an’s onward advance. Soon men with 
big brains and noble hearts will hail 
with joy the advent of their sisters to 
their own political plane. 

For me, I have long looked out of 
the western windows of life, till de- 
clining strength and vigor have ai- 
monished me that my day’s duties are 
nearly done. And, my friends, I am 
glad that you have given expression to 
your kindly thoughts of me while yet 
the warm heart can thrill responsive 
to the tones of love and friendship. I 
am glad you have not waited till that 
heart should be cold and still. It is 
very well to strew the graves of loved 
ones with flowers; but better yet to 
bestow them while their fragrance 
can be enjoyed. 

Mrs. Collins was an officer in the 
American W. S. A. from the time of 
its organization till the National and 
American wings united, twenty years 
ago. 

A Granddaughter’s Tribute. 

One of her granddaughters, 
Florence Peltier Pope, writes: 

“Grandma was always deeply inter- 
ested in psychology, and, indeed, in 
everything that comes under the head 
of psychical research. I believe it 
was in 1848—that year so many amaz- 
ing movements had their birth—that 
grandma became interested in spirit- 
ualism. If I remember correctly, that 
started in or near Rochester, N. Y. 
She had some interesting experi- 
ences. She read about and studied 
into all religions. She found much in 
Theosophy that attracted her, but I 


Mrs. 


believe she never accepted the doc- 





trine of reincarnation. 
member of the Unitarian Church. 

“Grandma had a wonderful mem- 
ory, and could recite many poems and 
prose extracts. She was very famil- 
iar with the great poets. Her books 
—which she gave me—make me 
smile, because they are so like my 
own _ selections: something about 
everything under the sun! 

“She might have been a brilliant 
story-writer had her purposes’ been 
less lofty and earnest. Two things 
that showed the versatility of her 
pen, were a description of a forest 
fire in Michigan, and her amusing 
story of an experience her younger 
son had with one of the characters 
Mr. Wescott describes in ‘David 
Harum.’ I believe the name is Nick 
Goodell (I’m not even sure I’ve 
spelled it correctly) who lived in 
Rochester. When I was editing The 
Connecticut Magazine, I persuaded 
grandma to let me publish the Nick 
Goodell story, in or about the winter 
of 1900. A good many letters were 
written me about it. People liked it, 
and were more or less surprised that 
grandma could write such a good 
story, because, as some one _ said, 
‘She’s generaliy doing stunts about 
political economy, or something of 
that sort.’ 


“Grandma had the complete confi- 
dence of her grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, as well as of her chil- 
dren. It made no difference whether 
one of the little chaps went to her to 
tell his burning ambition to be a fire- 
man Or a policeman, or whether her 
son wanted her advice about his ad- 


dress before the Medical Society, 
each had her hearty interest and 
help. She had a wonderful way of 


entering heart and soul into the aims 
and aspirations of those that confided 
in her. When her great-grandchil- 
dren wanted advice or sympathy, or 
comforting—and, I must’ confess, 
money!—they ‘made a bee line’ for 
their great-grandmother, and they al- 
ways got what they wanted. What 
a privilege it was for my boy to have 
lived nearly all of his seventeen years 
with this rare soul!” 


Her Descendants. 


Mrs. 
Peltier of 


Three grandchildren survive 
Collins: Dr. Frank H. 


She was a! Hartford, 





Conn., Mrs. Florence Pel- 
tier Pope of Atlantic, Mass., and 
Frederick D. Peltier of New York; 


also four great-grandchildren, Clinton 
Peltier Perry Pope, son of Mrs. Pope 
of Atlantic, Frank H. and Genevieve 
Peltier, children of Dr, Frank H. Pel- 
tier of Hartford, and Paul D. Peltier, 


son of Frederick D. Peltier of New 
York. 

The interment was in Cedar Hill 
Cemetery. The Rev. Dr. J. T. Sun- 


derland officiated. 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. We also 
offer helpful suggestions. Telephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 





ROCKY BRANCH CAMP. 
ROCKY BRANCH CAMP, White Moun- 
tains, furnishes tents to parties and fami- 
lies, with cabin privileges included. The 
wild country, with mountains, streams, fir 
balsam woods, and perfect outdoor free- 
dom, offers health and enjoyment to our 


campers. 
IDA E. HALL, 
37 Pond St., Waltham, Mass. 


MILLINERY 
Millinery Parlors, 328 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury 
firs. NATALIE RUBIN 








WANTED, A CAMP GROUND. 


One hundred dollars will be paid 
for the summer use of an acre of 
ground near the water, where they 
can have bathing and boating, by a 
club of young people connected with 
the Civic Service House, Boston. Salt 
water preferred, but an inland lake or 
river would do. They have their own 
tents and equipment. Place must be 
within $1.50 fare of Boston; the near- 
er the better. The campers are young 
Jewish working men and women, who 
will occupy the tents in relays, one 
party of a dozen spending a week, and 
then giving place to another. The 
persons in charge of the camp have 
been known for years to the editors of 
the Woman’s Journal, who can answer 
for their respectability and the good 
behavior of their campers. Address 
Meyer Bloomfield, 112 Salem St., Bos- 
ton. 
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